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The formative period of organized education in India may have culminated in
the period between the eighth and sixth centuries B.C. when more or less formal schools
took shape for priestly and religious purposes. The earliest such institutions were
probably the schools established by learned Brahmins in their homes to teach a few
students the sacrificial rites and priestly rituals along with the exact verses of the Rig
Veda. Such schools probably produced the elaborate commentaries known as the
Brahmanas, which compositions spelled out in minute detail the rituals prescribed by
the Brahmins.
Rival schools began to appear, perhaps in the seventh century B.C., as a reaction
against the excessive ritualism, the claimed prerogatives, and the arrogance of the
Brahminical schools as well as against the urbanization of life and the secularization
embodied in the growing bureaucratic pretensions of the Gangetic kingdoms. Protest-
ing holy men, who preached the values of ascetism, mystical ecstasy, and the enlight-
enment that comes from retreat to the woods, gathered adherents about them in their
forest schools. These were the sources of another major aspect of the elaborate Indian
oral literature, the Upanishads.
A third type of school was eventually established in the midst of the great
intellectual and religious ferment that gave rise to Buddhism and Jainism in the sixth
century B.C. Just when this happened is not clear, but education took on a more
highly institutionalized form as it was promoted by monasteries where the Buddhist or
Jainist monks, living a corporate life, exerted the group control characteristic of a
collective body of teachers or a priestly college rather than the domestic schools
taught to a few followers in the homes of individual Brahmin priests. This corporate
approach, along with its more generous attitude toward caste, gave Buddhist education
a special power for several centuries.
Just when schools in India began to concentrate on written language rather than
oral communication is also not clear. Possibly Buddha himself learned to write, but
scholars are still debating how and when written language appeared in India. In any
case writing in a vernacular script known as Brahmi was clearly present in the third
century B.C. during the rule of Asoka (273-232 B.C.). Whether Brahmi grew out of the
undeciphered Indus script or whether it had originated in a Semitic script brought
from the West in the eighth century B.C. is much debated. But it had obviously been
shaped phonetically by scholars over a long period of time to adapt it to various Indian
dialects (known as Prakrits).
With the rise of the Mauryan Empire in the late fourth century B.C. the
florescent period of Indian education was well underway. Even before that time,
perhaps as early as the sixth century B.C., some of the cities of India became well
known for the large numbers of students and teachers who had gathered there.
Outstanding were Benares in eastern India, Taxila in the northwest, and, some
centuries later, Kanchi in the south. Even during the 500 years of invasions and general
political instability between 200 B.C. and 300 A.D., the Brahminical schools must
have given a kind of social and cultural unity to the small educated class throughout
the various parts of India by virtue of their common learning and participation in the
Sanscrit themes. These were also the periods of the greatest influence of Buddhism